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at their disposal the working concepts of science and philosophy. There is 
no attempt at systematic formulation of principles, no proffer of a short-cut 
to metaphysical truth. The purpose is rather to open up the problems, and 
reveal the legitimate function of philosophy. Under the four divisions, "Stel- 
lung der Mensch zur Welt," "Natur," "Kultur," and "Bildung," such topics 
as the relation of body and mind, the naturalistic interpretation of human life 
and destiny, freedom vs. determinism, organic evolution, the religious con- 
sciousness and primitive religious concepts, the categories of science, the 
nature of the beautiful, are presented in their simplest terms and in their 
historical and philosophical setting. 

Throughout the book the style is lucid and fluent. There are copious illus- 
trative references to the literature and history of the Greeks and Germans. 
If the author lapses now and then into banality and verbosity, if his didactic 
bent becomes at times uncomfortably obvious, there is yet much that is fresh 
and suggestive. The book serves more than tolerably its double function — 
to open up vistas, to whet inquiry, and at the same time furnish beginners with 
a compendium of terms and concepts for ready reference. The reviewer 
knows of no equivalent in English, — a readable work by means of which the 
layman and isolated student is encouraged to orientate himself among the 
problems and methods of philosophy. 

Much of value in the volume is traceable to the influence of Kant, to whom, 
along with Wundt, the author acknowledges his heavy debt. An over- 
emphasis on the positivistic element of the Kantian doctrines here and there 
discernible is, however, to be deprecated. So also are numerous gaps in the 
author's survey of the field of culture, notably the absence of reference to some 
of the recent social applications of psychology. A brief but well constructed 
index adds materially to the usefulness of the volume. 

Elsie Murray. 
Wilson College. 

Time and Free Will: An Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness. By 

Henri Bergson. Authorized Translation by F. L. Pogson. London, 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1910. — pp. xxiii, 252. 

In Time and Free Will (Essai sur les donneSs immediates de la conscience), 
which was published in 1889, Bergson deals with the intensity and multi- 
plicity of conscious states, which he regards as qualitative, not quantitative. 
This ever-changing conscious multiplicity he identifies with duration, which 
is for him the fundamental reality, and as such is to be distinguished from the 
homogeneous and abstract time of science and of common sense. Like most 
other philosophical difficulties, the problem of the freedom of the will is rooted 
in the neglect of this distinction and is readily solved as soon as its true nature 
is recognized. Since such appreciation is possible only for the immediate 
experience of duration and never for conceptual thought, reality may be 
lived but not defined. 

In this earliest of Bergson's books we are evidently already in possesion 
of his most characteristic theories, which are here presented more convincingly 
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than in his later writings, where the greater complexity of subject-matter 
renders clearness of exposition more difficult. For this reason an English 
translation was eminently desirable, and the work has been well done by 
Mr. Pogson, whose version is an accurate rendition of the original into idio- 
matic English. He has added a brief introduction, a bibliography of Berg- 
son's writings and of the principal criticisms upon them, marginal sum- 
maries, and an index, all of which contribute much to the value of the book 
as a basis for the study of Bergson's theories. The bibliography will be es- 
pecially welcomed, because so much of what is written about Bergson has 
appeared in the various periodicals and is correspondingly hard to trace. 
Wells College. G. N. Dolson. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, sein Leben und sein Werk. Von Raoul Richter. Leip- 
zig, Verlag der Durr'schen Buchhandlung, 1909. — pp. vii, 356. 
Of the never-failing supply of monographs upon the various aspects of 
Nietzsche's life and writings, by far the greater number serve their purpose 
well or ill for a year or two and then disappear altogether from public notice. 
Herr Richter's Friedrich Nietzsche, sein Leben und sein Werk has fared better 
than its fellows, for the first edition, which was published in 1903, is now fol- 
lowed by the second. In its new form the book presents the same excellences 
of style and treatment that characterized its first appearance, and in addition 
gives a more systematic study of Nietzsche's metaphysics and epistemology 
and a completer account of his relation to the Darwinian theory. This un- 
fortunately necessitates the addition of about seventy-five pages to a book 
which was long enough in its original form; but it still remains one of the best 
untechnical discussions of Nietzsche's philosophy. Based upon lectures 
delivered at the University of Leipzig, it presupposes in the reader sufficient 
familiarity with philosophy to enable him to follow the exposition and criti- 
cism of philosophical theories, but assumes no acquaintance with the teachings 
of even the greatest philosophers. G. N. Dolson. 

Wells College. 
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Thoughts on Ultimate Problems. By F.W. Frankland. London, David Nutt, 
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Protestant Thought Before Kant. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert. New 

York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 191 1. — pp. 261. 
English Philosophy: A Study of its Method and General Development. By 

Thomas M. Forsyth. London, Adam and Charles Black. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1910. — pp. xii, 231. $1.75. 
The Value and Dignity of Human Life. By Charles Gray Shaw. Boston, 

Richard G. Badger, 191 1. — pp. 403. $2.50. 
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